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ABSTRACT 

This fifth in a series of tJ^t 
kodules OA instrudt ional execution is designed 
postsecondary vocational teachers skill in usin 
techniques in teaching to help the students mee 
and gain the competencies they need to prepare 
work. The terminal objective for the module is 
techniques in an actual school situation. Intro 
relate the competency dealt uith here to others 
list both the enabling objectives for the four 
and the resource3 required.^Mat erials in the le 
include required- reading, self-^check quizzes, m 
q-uides, perform^ce checklists, case studies to 
critiques, and the teacher performance assessme 
evaluation of the terminal o1)jeqtive. (The mCdu 
elocution are part of a larger series of 100 pe 
teacher education (PBTE) self-contained leasnin 
preservice or inservice training of teachers in 
areas. Materials are designed for use ty teache 
individual or group basis, working under thedi 
resource persons/instructors.) (BM) . 
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This moctule is one of a series of 100 performancfe-based 
teacher education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon 
specific profe8sk>nal competencies of vocational teachers. The 
competi^icies upon which these modutes are based were iden- 
tified and verified through research as being important to suc- 
cessful vocational teacmhg at both the secondary and (it>st- 
secondary levels of instruction. The Tnodules are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers in all occupational areas 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and ap^ication; each culminates with crtteripn refer- 
ertced assessment of the teacher's performance of the spec- 
ified competency The materials are designed for use by indi- 
vidual or groups qf teachers in training working under the 
direction ana with the assistance of teacher educators iictmg as 
resource persons.* Resource persom should be skilled in the 
teacher competency beiQg- developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures in using 
these matenals. 

The design of the malenals provides considerably fiexibtltty^or 
planning and conducting performance-based preservtce and 
inservtce teacher preparation programs to meet a wide variety 
of individual needs and interests The materials are intended Tor 
use by universities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible for the profession^f development of voca- 
tional teachers Further information about the use of the mod- 
ules in teacher education proarams is contained in three re- 
lated documents Student Guide to Using Performance-Based 
Teacher Education Materials, Resource Person Guide to 
Using Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials and 
Guide to lmpleffTf4ntation of Performance*Basad Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curriculum packaoes are products of a sustained 
research and development effort by The Center's Prograrti for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education Many in- 
dividuals, institutions, and agencies participated with the Cen- 
ter and have made contributions to the systematic develop- 
ment, testing, revisio^, and refinement of these very significant 
training materials Over 40 teacher educators p>rQvtdec input in 
development of initial versions of the module^, over 2,000 
tea6hers and 300 resource persons in ^ universities, colleges, 
and pQSt-seoondary institutions used the matenals and pro- 
vided feedback to The Center for revision and refinement 

Special recognition for/najor individual roles in the direction, 
development, coprdination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materials is extendlSd to the following program staff 
James B Hamilton, Program Director, Robert E Norton^s- 



sociate Program Director, GlenJE. Fardig, Specialist, Lois Har- 
rington, Program Assistant, and Karen Quinn, Program Assis- 
tant Recognition is also eihended to Knsty Ross, Tdchnteal 
Assistant, Joan Jones, Technical distant; and Jean Wisen- 
baugh, Artist for their contributions to the final refinement of 
the materials, Contributidns made by fomr>e^ program staff to- 
ward developmental versions of these rtiaterials are also ac- 
knowledged Oalvin J. Cotrell directed the vocational teacher 
competer^cy research studies upon which theseVnodules afe 
based and also directed the curriculum development effort 
from 1971-1972, Curtis R, Finch provided leaderswp for tlje 
program from 1 972-^ 974 v - ^ 

Appreciation is also extended to. all those outside The Center 
(consultants, fiekl site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, and others) who corltnbuted so genert^sly in various 
phases of the total effort Early versions of the matenals were 
.developed byiiThe Center in cooperation with the vocatk}nal 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the University of Missouri-Qolumbia Prelimmary testing of th€t. 
matenals was conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
University, and University of Missoun-Columbia 

Following preliminary testing, mfiijor revision of all materials 
was performed by Center Staff with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country 

Advanced testing of the materials was earned out with assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educators and students of Cer>-' 
tral Washington State College: Colorado State University; Ferris 
State College. Michigan, Flonda State University, Holland Col- 
lege, P,E I , Canada, Oklahoma State University; Rutgers Uni- 
vers^^y, State University College at Buffalo. Temple University; 
University ^fAnzona, Uqiversity of Michigan- Flint, University of 
Minnesota-Twtn Cities, University of Nebraska-Lincoln, Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado, University of Pittsburgh, University, 
of Tennessee, University of Vermont, and Utah $tate University ^ 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education fof 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum devetopment effort from 
1972 through its .completion. Appreciation is extend^ to the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the U S. Office 
of Education for their sponsorship of training and advanced 
testing of the matenals at 10 sites under provisions of EPOA 
Part F, Section 553. Recognition of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferris State College, 
Holland College. Temple University, and the University of 
Michigan-Flint 

^ Robert E Taylor 

^ Director 

The Center for Vocational Education 
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The Center for Vocational Education's mission is to 
increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to 
ind^iduai career planning and preparation The Center 
fulfills its mtssioo by - 

• Generating knowledge through research 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating individual program r>eeds and outcomes 

• Irtstalling educational programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services 

^ Conducting leadership development and training 
* program^ 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION • 

FOB VOCATIONAL ' * 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Engineering Center 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30602 

The Amencan Association for Vocational Instructional 
Materials (AAVIM) is an interstate organization of univer- 
sities. colleges and divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to the improvement of teaching through better in- 
formation and teaching aids 



INTRODUCTION 



•Simulatfon technictues are being used more and 
•inore often in classrooms as students and 
teachers tx>th become incr9asingl)| aware of the 
need for realism jn education. Simulation has 
be^n defined in hnany different ways. In this mod- 
ule, simulation will be defined as the creatk)n of a* 
realistic environment using lifelike problem- 
solving activities JWhich are related to present or 
future r0iBl occupational experiences. Numerous 
types of simulation techniques such as in-basket, 
equipment case study, gaming, and role-playing 
can be included under this definition. Since role- 
playing is so frequently used in the classroom, it is 
given special emphasis in this module, ' 

Not only are there many different types of simu- 
lation, but each type may be used in a variety of 



ways in the various occupational specialties. 
^ Simulation techniques can be used to involve stu- 
dents in the decision-making and problem-solving 
situations they are likely to encounter in the real 
World (e.g.rdealing with employer-employee rela- 
tions). Students' experiences or\ the job can be 
decidedly easier if they have had the opportunity, 
through simulation experiefices, to test their skill 
first ina classroom orfaboratory setting where the 
consequences of failure are less threatening. 

This module^is designed to give you skill in using 
simulatid^ techniques in teaching to help your 
students meet lesson objectives and gain the 
competencies they need \o prepare for the real 
worra of work. * 




/ 
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ABOUf THIS MODULE 



Oblectives 

TtniilMl<]|li)#ctiv«: In an actual school situation; em- 
ploy simulation techniques. Your pierformance will k>e 
.asaraM by your resource person, using the Teacher 
Performalhce Assessment Form, pp. 59-60. (Learning 
Experience III). 

Enabling Oblectives: , 

1. After connpteting the required readihg, demonstrate 
khowledge of the various types of simulation tech- 
'niques and the c+iapacteristics of eacff(Learning Ex- 
p^rjence I) 

2. For simulated situations, use or critique the use of 
simulation techniques (Learning Experience II) 

3. For simulated classroom situations, use or critique/ 
describe ^he use of rote-playing techniques (Learn- 
ing Experience III) 

Prerequisites 

. To complete this module, you must have competency 
in developing a jesson plan If you dp not already have 
this competency, m^t with your resource person to 
determine what method you will use to gain-this skill 
One optionjs to complete the information and practice 
activities irkfhe following module . \ 
♦ Develop a LessorfFian, Module B-4 

4 

Resources 

A list of th^ outside resources which supplement 
those contained withm the module follows Check with 
your resource person (1) to determine the availability 
and thjp location of these resources, (2) to locate addi- 
tional references in your occupational specialty, and (3) 
to get assistance in setting up activities with peers or 
observations of skilled teachers, if necessary Your re- 
source person may^lso be contacted if you have any 
difficulty with directions, or m assessing your progress 
at any time 

Learning Experience I 

Optional 

Reference Hanson, Qarth A and Charles E Parker, 
"Simulated Work Experiences for Prospective 
Business Teachers " NatiORal Business Education 
Quarterly 38 (December 1969) 25-33 
Reference McClelland, William A "Simuiatipn — 
Can It Benefit Vocational Education American 
Vocational Journal 45 (September 1970) 23-25 
Reference Persons, Edgar "It's an Old Game in 
Vocational Agriculture" ,Amertcan Vocational 
Journal 45 (September 1970) 34-36 
Reference f^esnick, Harold S 'Simulating the Cor- 
porate Structure A Learning Game for Industrial 
Education " American Vocational Journal 45 (Sep- 
tember 1970) 37-39 

Reference Illinois Teacher 15 (Septembgc-Octo 
ber 1971) 



Locally-produced videotapes of teachers using 
simulation techniques which you can viBw for the 
purpose of critiquing the performance of thoSe 
tead^rs. * 

Videohpe equipment for viewing videotaped pre- 
sentations involving the use of simulation tech- 
niques. 

Learning Experience II 

Required 

Simulation mater^ls, either commercially prepared 
k or develO'ped by you, to use in conducting a Simula; 
tion experience 

1- 5 peers to role;-play studeats with whom you are 
conducting a simulation experience, and to critique 
your performance in conducting this 'activity If 

\ - peers are unavailable, an alternate activijy has been 
provided ' 

Lfamind Experience III 

Required 

Role-playing materials, either comna^rcially pre- 
pared or developed by you, to use in conducting a 
role-playing experience 

2- 5 peers to rble-play students with whom you are 
conducting a role^playing experience, and to 
critique^your performance in conducting this activ- 
ity If peers are unavailable, an alternate activity has 
been provided * 

Optional 

Reference Clark, LiBnard H -and Irving S Starr. 
Setondary School Teaching Methods, Second Edi- 
tion New York, NY Macmillan Company, 1967 
Reference Hoover, K H Learning and Teaching in 
the Secondary School Boston, MA Allyn and Ba- 
\ con, Inc , 1972 
' Reference' Maier, Norman R F . Allen R Solfem, and 
Aj^esha A Maier The Role-Play Technique A Hand- 
book for Management ^nd Leadership Practice 
LaJolla, CA University Associates, Inc . 1975 

Learning Experience IV ^ 

Required « 
An actual school situation in which you can employ 
^ijj^ulation techniques y 
A resource person tp assess your competency th 
employing simulation techniques 



T 



this module covers performance element numbers 86, 99 from Ca)vin J 
Cofreii ef •/ . Mode/ Curricula ior Vocational and Technical Education 
Raport No ^ (Columbus, OH Tbe Center for Vocatwnal Education, The 
0hK3 State Untverstty, 1972) The3e4elemefltS{nthisdocumentfomithe 
re^arch base for all The Center's PBTE module development 

For information about the gerterai organization of each module, general 
procedures for their use. and terminology which is common to alt 100 
modules, see About Using The^Centers PBTE Modules on the mtkle 
back cover 
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Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 




Activity 




■ Opttdnal . 
. ^Activity M 



■ Opticnial 
^ Activity 



I 




After dbmpletfng the requii^ reading, dembnstrate knowledge of the 
varipus types of simulation techniques and the characteristics of eact;>- 



Ybu will be reading the infownation sh^t Employing Simulation TeTch-* 
niques» pp. 



You may wish to read the supplementary references, Hanson and Parker, 
"Simulated Work Experien9es for Prospective Business Teachers," Na- 
tional Business Education Quarteriy, pp. 25-33; McCfclland, "Simula- 
tions—Can i^ Benefit Vocattonal Educatton?" Amarican V^ational Jour- 
nal, pp. 23-25; Persons, "It's an OW Game in Vocattonal Agrteulture." 
pelican VocationalJournal, pp. 34-36; ResnicK "Simulating the Cqrpo- 
rate Structure: A Learning Game for Industrial Educatton." American Vo- 
cational Journal, pp. 37-39; and/or the entire September-Octot)er 1971 
issue of the Illinois Teacher. 



You/naj 
latfon te 



Ydu/nay wish t6 view local ty-produced vklebtapes of teachers using simii- 
latfon techmques in the cladsroom or laboratory, and to critique the per- 
fprmance of those teachers. ^ ^ - 



You wi^^be demonstrating knbwiedge of the typ^s o^liu^lton tech- 
niques and<the characteristics of each by completing the Self-Check, pp. 
12-13. ^ ' ^ • 



You will be evaluating your^oompetency by comparing your completed 
Self-Check with the Model Answers, p. 15. 
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Activity 



For information on the variotJS types of sinrnJlartion techniques, their 
characteristics and classroom uses, read the following information sheet: 



EMPLOYir^G SIMULATION TECHNtQUES 



Simulation techniques are g^ning ipqreased 
popularity in the cfassroom as a means of prepar* 
ing students to function effectively in their chosQn^ 
occupations. The' advantages of simulation are 
many and the disadvantages few. Simulation is 
often nwre effective than other methods of instruct" 
tion in gaining the interest of students and in 
.motivathig them. to become more involved with 
learning activities. Some of the other advantages 
of simulation afe that it— 

• provides a degree of realism and immediacy 
which is often lacking in the presentation or 
discussion of ideas 

• allows students to expenment in a safe, sim- 
plified, and realistic environment withtnini- 
mal fear of failure \ 

• permits students to.get feedback on their per- 
formance in a non-thr^aterting situation 
affords a realistic experience at a cost which 
isgenerally less than that involved in an actual 
experience 

, • offers short-term experiences and feedback 
in what are often long-term processes in the 
real world 

• presents a conflict situation which can in- 
volve the student more actively in the learning 
process than other instructional techniques 
such as the illustrated talk 

• allows the student some coritrol over events 
in the situation 

• allowsthe students to assume and experience 
olher roles 

• Qontrols the situation and structures it so it 
may be handled 

• emphasizes team learning and student in- 
teraction; 

• combines cognitive, Siffective, and psychoimo- 
tor learning 

• provides immediate feedback to students 

In simulation experiences, theory and practice 
come together naturally Instead of simply reading 
or hearing tbout the need to set pnorities students 
can, in a simulated office situation, actually ex-. 
p«rl«nc« this need. Furthermore, they can prac- 
tice responding to a variety of tasks as they would 
be expected to respond in the real work world. 



Decision-making (such*tis that required in the set- 
ting of priorities) is encouraged through simula- 
tions, and decision-making is at the core of mean- 
ingful learnirtg. Critical thinking habits, attitudes, 
and knowledge of faqts may be developed through 
■Simulation. 




$imulation techniques are effective in so many 
teaching-learning situations that every vocational 
teacher should be competent in using the tech- 
niques. The effective use of simulation techniques 
requires that (1) before a simulation technique is 
used, the performance objec^ive(s) be rjiade cjear 
to |lie students; i.d., they must know the purpose of 
the experience; (2) the students be oriented to tKe 
experience; and (3) a follow-up discussion be held^ 
at the close of the simulati'on Experience to rein- \ 
'force key concepts and evaluate whether the ob- ^ 
jectives have been attained. 

Although commercially developed or teachef- 
made simulation materials tan be very effective, 
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there are several advantages to having students 
formulate and develop their ovy/n Simulations. 
Gienerally. tffe stUdent-designed experiences vy/ill 
be'*n^red automatically to the right level of 
difficulty. If they aren't, students can easily re- 
design them. 

Self-designed sirViula^ions let students focus on 
itie nev\/ behaviors to be learned, rather than on the 
rules for participating in a Simulation designed by 



someone else Learning may also ♦ake place vy/hile 
the students are analyzing the situation in orderto 
be able to develop a simulation Student goals and 
interests remain the central focus of the simula- 
tion. Student:^eveloped simulations are usually 
shorter and cost very little Hovy/ever, a consider- 
able amount of time is required for their develop- 
ment 



Types of Siin^lation 



In-Basket 

The in-basket technique gets its rfame from the 
matenals which are its key element The technique 
IS basically a decision-making exercise structure<^ 
around a real world situation Participants assume 
the role of'decision-makers and react'to materials 
provided to them, such as letters, memoranda, and 
other papers which can be found in the incoming 
mail or in-basket This techn^ique focuses on a 
student's 
ability to^set 
priorities ' 
and carry out 
tasks. ^ 

An ex- 
anriple of an 
iit-basket 
expenence 
might be that 
of a basket 
placed on a' 
"secretary's ' 
desk con- 
taining (1) a ' 
letter to be 

typed for the supervisor within the hour, (2) a 
memo to be sent to an associate cancelling a 
, tuncheon appointment, and (3) a request that the 
"secretary" make dinner reservations for the' 
supervisor and a client The secretary" in the 
simulation experience would be requested to de- 
cide the order m which the tasks should be com- 
pleted and perform the tasks required At any time 
during the experience, additional items (eg , a 
phone call urgently requesting some important 
information) could be placed in the in-basket to 
cause the "secretary" to'need to adjust priorities 

The in-basket technique provides a meaningful 
Situation which requiresthp budgetingof time and 
setting of priorities for the performance of tasks It 
also requires the demonstration of the skills in- 
volved in carrying out the tasks (eg, 'typing) 
Feedback from the teacher and other participants- 




allows the student to know exactly h6w well 
he/she is doihg 

Equipment 

This type of simulation is useful when instruct- 
ing vocational students-who will work with equip- 
ment in the real world Many times it is impossible 
to h^ve the actual equipment in the vocational 
laboratory because of space, cost, or danger 
However, with some type of simulator, the student 
can acquire the next best experfence The design- 
of a simulator must allow the operation to be per- 
formed Iff the same way it would be m real life, but 
without extra features that might interfere with the 
basic -learnings The simulator must be designed 
so that the user has essential controls to manipu- 
late just as he/she would in rea^ life 

For example, a driving simulator allows the user 
to react to ' 
realistic 

conditions ^ 
which \ 
he/she might 
encounter in 
actual traffic 
Feedback 
must be pro- 
vided, sothat 
the student 
can evaluate 
his/her re- 
sponses and 
not continue 
\6 make the 

same mistakes* Use of skills not central to the 
experience are'deliberately omitted Thus, the driv- 
ing Simulator does not require the user to close the 
car door, stop at a gas station, park in the garage, 
etc 



Malfunction simulators have relatively compli- 
cated computerized' consoles whicjp allow stu- 
dents to Simulate performing a reffcir task By 
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pressing buttons, students can attempt to locate 
the malfunction in a piece ot equipment The com- 
puter then feeds back Jnforrfi^tion describing the 
resulte-of the student s acti6n. 

i 

Another more complex example of simulation 
involving equipment is that of a completely simu- 
lated auto repair shop in which students wo(k on 
actual cars under the supervision of their teacher 
In this simulated situation, not only do^he students 
team to repmir cars, but they aiso learn how to 
operate an auto repair shop. 

Case Study 

Case studies provide a description ot a realistic 
problem situation. The student then considers 2und 
solves the problem as if he^he were involved per- 
sonally in tht case. The teacher can either give the 
class or an individual student a case situation, or , 
guide the student(s) m developing it themselves. 
The case must appeal to students as being chal- 
lenging, worthy of solution, and possible to solve 
It must be something familiar to the students, so 
that they have a background of experiences to ifse 
in working^toward a solution. 1t must be stated 
interestingly enough to gain attention, but be 
phrased in language suitable to students' level of 
understanding. Of course, it must be related to the 
' fesson objectives. 

One way to add interest and depth to the learn- 
ing experience is to have several students work on 
the case study. Then as a folloVz-tip, you can lead 
them in adiscussion of their solutions. An example 
of a case study follows- , 

John Jones is a salesman who works on a commis- 
sion basis for a shoe store He has formeda friendship 
with another salesman, Joe Smith Store policy has 
been that salespeople.will take turns wal^f1g on cus- 
tomers. John's friend, Joe, has started taking all the 
customers by greeting them as they walk into the 
store whether it is his tum or tjf^ What would you do if 
^you were John and needed the commission, but did 
not want to lose Joe's friendship*? 




./Students cogid work on this caseindi^^ually, then 
meet for a tliscussion of their solutions. This would 
not only t>e a good basis for an interesting discus^ 

' 6ion, but would help them to see other points of 
view and explore solutions other 1han their own. 

Gaming 

Gaming is a type of simulation deigned to bring 
about learning as a natural by-product of the 
problem-solving actions of a game. The aini is to 
mix cobperation and c()mpetitk)nras games do, 
within the iearfiina situation. Games'are stimulat- 
ing and include ^jyat deal of involvenf>ent. The 
consequences ofT^students' moves (decisions) 
•are^mmediately apparent to students and teacher. 
Games involve ^tual t)enavior, rather than 
hypothetical verbal intentions or solutions, ^ 

Many games have been'^eveloped by commer- 
cial firms, such as Life Career, " "Consumer/' and 
"Ghetto." However, games may be developed by 
the individual teacher or by the students them- 
selves. In fact^the process of developing a game 
may prove to 6e more of a learning experience for 
the students than the actual playing of the game. In 
the prdcess of development, they have to look at 
all aspects of the situation. 

Self-made games maf fit student needs and be 
based more on the learning objectives than those 
purchased. For exampFe^ a homem^king and con- 
sumer education teacher could develop (or have 
students develop) S game to teach the concepts of 
nutrition. It cduld be either a board or card game 
with the various elemeVits of nutrition involved, 
desJgned to instruct students how to choose foods 
• wisely for optimum nutrition ' 

Role-Playffig 

Role-playing is an "acfir^ out" of a situation, 
proWem, or incident which is of concern. For bx- 
ample, in a job training class, conflict situations 
concerning customer relations could be worked 
out through role-playing. fTi this technique, par- 
ticipants assume a role in a serious effort to think 
and act as a designated tha^cter wouid be likely 
to do in a given situation. It is especially effective 
with small groups and should always be set within 
a framework of group participation for discussion 
and analysis. The audience can learn as g)uch 
from observing an^ evaluating as those involved in 
the actual role-playing. 

Role-playing is an unrehearsed dramatization in 
which the players attempt to makeia situation clear . 
to themselves and to the audience by playing the 
roles of participants in the situation. To attain this 
purpose, the playing of the roles must t>e kept 
close to the reality of the situation, but still alk)w 
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the players to reatx freely and spontaneously. The 
kind of role-playing most often used in schools 
r deals with understfifnding social situations, and is 
thus called **8ociodrama. " 

Role-playing is r>ot a magic technique by which 
» all teaching problems can be solved. It is an impor- 
tant technique which requires skill to use properly 
so as not to produce harmfuj effects instead df the 
desired outcomes. When used properly, roie- 
playinfl can— i 

• stimulate interest and participation in class 

• provide a kind of laboratory in which roles can 
be examined and experimented with in situa- 
tiond where a semblance of reality exists 

• give insight into the roles a person plays in 
real Ijfe and how effectively one plays those 
rotes ^ 

• teach students to perform new roles ancT, thus 
adjust more adequately to the groups of 
which4hey kre a part 

• provide examples of behavior which can be 
" more effective than merely talking about the 

situatidn 

' • help develop clearer oommunication, for it is 
sometimes easier to "act out*' a situation than 
to put it into words 

• help students to have a more sympathetic aV 
titude toward others arid to understand their 
points of view 



• help students learn to express themselves 

• acquaint students with problems and pos- 
\ sible solutions 

• provide d means of extending emotional in- 
sights amortg gVoup members and betweep 

^ groups 

• demonstrate in advance how students will 
^ probably react under certain real conditions 

f / 

The following steps should be considered in in- 
volving students in a role-playing experience. 

1. Prepare the students for the experience by 
familiarizing them with a problem situation 
they can relaYe to^ 

2. Discuss the situation and help students see 
the problem involved 

3. Orient students to the role-playing technique 
and define their roles thoroughly, 

4. Call.for volunteers and select the participants 
^ to act out the roles. ^ 

5. Give the participants a short preparation time 
(10 to 15 mins.) to think through the problem, 
and the stand they will take. Give each par- 
ticipant a name card tMid in identification of 
the role. 

6. Prepare the observers by having each select 
a character or two to foflow. J»,ater, they can 
see whether they agree with how the roles are 
interpreted and pr^sented^, . 

7. Proceed with the role-playing until the par- 
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tioipants have had time to make their posi- 
tions known. Then, stop while th^ interest is 
^ ^ stiJI high. The a(fnount of time vary with 
the situiition, but usually 5 fo 15 minutes are 
' I required. 

8. Followrup the role*playing experience with a 
carefujiy guided discussion. The follow-up 
activities you select will depend upon the ob- 
jectlvesf' but the following procedures are 
frequently used: 

• Ask participants how they felt when cer- 
tain things occurred. Ask the observers 

- how they would have felt in that situation. 

• Ask characters why they acted as they did 
in specific situations, ahd pose the same 

• question to the observers. 

• Ask what they learned from the role-play 
> and how it relates to how they would be- 
have on the iob. 

• Ask for suggestions for alternative be- 
haviorj in the situation ^ 

• Summarize the learning expii^ence. 

9. Repeat the role-play with different students if 
students are still interested. 

Certain precautions should be observed in a 
rble-playing activity as folffcws: 

• An individual should not portray a role involv- 
ing his/Ker own personal problems. This can 
be' parnful and harmful. 

• When analysing a role-playing situation, 
speak of the role, not the students playing the 
role. In other words,'say "the sec (ptary .should 
not have . . rather than, "John should not 
have ..." * 

• Us4 volunteers only, if ^possible 

• Do not select a situation that might embarrass 
person^ in the group. ^ 

• Discourage students from "hamming it up" in 
the portrayal of roles. 

• Ij^tegrate the* role-playing session into the 
total less(5n: it should not be just a time*filler, 

• Help ^ud^ts leave the simulated experi- 
ence^'with a feeling that therje may be more 
than one answer to a problem. 

• Do not rush the follow-up discussion, for this 
is an important period of learning. 

Role-playing is a simple, but effective, technique 
for teaching the basic concepts of human rela- 
tions—for gaining insight into why individy^ re- 
spond the way they do in various situations. Role- 
playing can allow students to. look at their own 
actions more objectively. As observers, they can 
perceive themselves in a role being played, feel 
hqw they would feel if treated that way. During the 
discussion period, they.can h^ar how others feel 
about the behavior Any criticism is directed to- 



ward a character m a role, and 4iot towarc^ an' 
individual. 

Role-playing also teaches the important skill of 
putting yourself in the other person's sho^s in 
order to understand how he/she will*react in a 
particular situation and why. Thus, it is an impor- 
tant toohn helping students learn to get along with 
other people. * 

Role-playing is an effective v/ay to test alterna- 
tive methods of working in a grouper handling a 
situation. Role-playing can be fun for those who 
observe as well as for those who participate, and 
can, therefore, often stimulate interest. It is a tech- 
nique comjbining effective learning with an Enjoy- 
able experience. , 

Role-phaying has three forms: role reversal, 
character role-playing, and position rdle-playing. 
ki role-reveFsal, group members assume the roles 
of crther f)er§onswith whom they must interact; 
e.g., the student becomes a parent. This provides ^ ' 
way to get the other person's point of view 

In character rolefj^laylng, the participant be- 
comes dSF)ecific person and acts as he titinkstha't 
character wouFd act in that particular situation; 
e.g., the ''actor" becqmes Mr Jones, Personnel 
Ma*nager of Doaks Department Store. 

PofiQon role-playing is like character role- 
, playing^ except the facts about the person are not 
^ven. Thus, one is free to play the role as he/she 
interprets it; e.g., the actor plays the part of store 
manager, rather than*a particular store manager. 

The topics for role-pjaying situations are as 
broad as the ^rea of human r^ations ahd prob- 
lems. Problem situa- 
tionsarefound inthe 
home among family 
members; in the 
school among / 
teachers, pupils, and 
administrators; and 
on the job between 
employers and em- 
ployees or between 
salespeople and cus- 
tomers. Role-playing 
can be as simple as a 
parent trying to get a 
sonordaughterupin 
the morning or ds. 
complex as a legisla- 
tive committee deal- 
ing with a budgeft 
problem. 
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For further information-on the types of simulation technfques used ia 
* ^i^rious*serv|pe 3r6as, you may wish to read HanscTn andT^rker, "Simiv 
'1ated Work Experiences for Prospective Business* Teachers," Nntional 
^ Msiness Educatfon Quarterly, pp/25-33; McClelland, "SimulationMjan 
itnBenefit Vocational 'Edi4catioa?" American 'Vocational' Journal, pp.. 
.'^Jfe-ygS'-PersQns, "It's an Old G^me in Vocational Agriculture." A^er/can ; 
. Vocational Journal, pp. ^36; Resnlck, "SfnIuJating the Corporare Sttue- 
ture: A Learning Game Tor Industrial Education/' /American Vocational 
Journal, pp,37-39;and/ortheentireSeptember-October1971 issue of the 
Illinois Teacher ' * • 



■ Optional ^ 
I^Activity^^^ 



Your institution may have availablfe vWeotapes showing examples of 
teachers using a-vgnety of simulation techniques; If so, yoo m^y wish to 
view one or more of these videotapes. You might^^lso choose to critique 
the performance of each teacher in employing simulation techniques,, 
using the critena provided in this module, or critique formsjor checklists 
provided by your resource person. , 
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The following items, check your comprehension of the material in the 
information sheet, Ertiploying Sim^l.atfon Techniques, pp? 6-10. Each 
Activity ^ item describes Jiow a particular teacher made use of a simulation tech- 
nique. After reading each item, idehtify the type of simulation technique 
being used and describe its key characteristics in the space following the 
item. ' ' * ' ' ; 




SELF-CHECK 

1. Ms. Ryckma^ decided to help^ her s^dent 
learn the concepts involved in money 

* agement through involvement in/B.sf 
experience. Rather than plan ahddeve 
experience herself, she enlisted the^id of the 
students. They became quite interested in thd 
development of the simulation — a decision- 
making activity about ijioney management. It 
vy^ planned - so .that those involved in the 
simulation used cards providing different 
(Jecision-making situations. Fieedbaok v\^ 
provided as they proceeded with the activity. 
Ndt only was the experience fun, but it proved 

. to be quite effective in involving students ac- 
tlvely in the learning process. 



Mr. Parsley found that several students in his 
:las5 wer^ experiencing difficulty in diagnoa- 
Mng problems in the small engines they were tb 
repair One of Mr. Parsley's friends had given 
him a motorcycle/engine that was ?till in his 
basement at home. He spent a few hours one 
rainy weekend incorporating the engine into a 
simulation activity which helped students 
diagnose problems and gave them instant 
feedback asto whether thekdiagnosis was cor- 
rect. 
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3. Mr. Fargen, the agriculture teacher, devised a 
simulation expenence ta aid his students in 
learning the concepts of la'rm fnanagenrtent. In 
a packet pf materials, Nlr. Fargen mcfudedrec- 
ords.^>ills, 9 tap^f some phone call§, memos, 
etc. that might t)e part of a farm manager's 
experienbes. Ateb invplyed were procedural in- 
structions and -a planning sheet for use as the 

. students proceeded through the experience. 
After a Jew students worked tKrolighv the ex- 
'perience, they rciet in a am^il group to discuss > 

^ how each had performed the activU^fes in the' 
experience. * ^ . 7 
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The students in Ms Conner's distributive edu- 
cation class were experiencing difficulty deal- 
ing with si^uatians involving customer- rela- 
tions Ms. Conner decided to use a simulation 
technique to involve studentsiand provide thetm 
with a common basis for discission. She wrote 
several short ^tori^s about conflict situations 
involving sales personnel and customers. Ms. 
Conner gave a story to the students to solve, 
individually; then they discussed their pro- 
po^ solutions. 



Mr Page wanted his business and office educa- 
tion students to have some r^al world experi- 
ences involving supervisor-employee situa- 

, tions However, he felt that^they weren't ready 
for the actual experiences yet as it would bp too 
threatening for them. In preparation for the real 
world expenences. Mf^Page decided to use a 

'simulation experience As a result of viewing a 
film, the students were stimulated to plan some 
situations and then act them out to ge^t the feel, 
of the real situation Those nof involved as ac- 
tors served as observers and evaluators of the 
activity ^ ^ 
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. Compare your written responses on the Self-Check with the Model An- 
swers given below. Your identification of the types of simulation tech- 
niques should exactly duplicate the model responses^yourdescriptions of 
the key characteristics of each type should closely match the model re- 
sponses. * 



MODEL ANSWERS 



Gaming Simulation 
Pr^lem-soWing activity. 

• CX^bines cooperation and competition. 

• Stucfent moves (decisions) are immedii^^y 
knowK arid consequences serve as feed- 
back. 

• May/ be purchased commercially, or de- 
veloper^ teacher or students. 

Equipment Simulation, 

• Simulated equipment must be realistic, i e . 
include'same parts for manipulation as the 
real thing and not be, obsolete. 

• Extraneous details of the equipment or pro- 
cedure may be omitted. 

• Usually less expensive than the real equip- 
ment " 

• Many times less dangerous than the reat 
'^equippient. - . 

• Feedback must be provided either by the 
machine, by materials, or by the resource 
^r$on. 

In-Basket Simulation ^ \ 
}• Includes acliv^ involvement in a mock situa-^ 
tion, 

Decisiqn-making process involving the set- 
ting of priorities 
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• Tests student's ability to perform tasks and 
carry through on procedures. 

• Includes memos, letter, phone calls, etc., that 
would normally come to a person in that 
specific position 

• Feedback is provided as student carries 
through on the simulation an^d in folloW-up 
discussion. 

Case Study Simulation 

• Problem-solving technique in which a story 
of^ conflict situation is presented. • 
Students (usually individually) seek solutions 

. to the problem situation. 
Feedback is provided through a follow-up . 
^iscussipn. 

Provides a common basis for discussion 

Role-Playing Simulation 

• Volunteer students act out situations to learn 
ho\vJhey may respond in the real world. 

• Those not portraying roles serve as observers 
of the rolejs being played 

• Criticism must be of role, not the player, so as 
not to causQ embarrassment to students. 

• Feedback is provided through follow-up dis- 
cussion involving both actors and observers 

f 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your identification of the techniques shou^l have exactly duplicated the 
model response^, your description of key charactehstics should have covered the same major points as 
the model responses. If you missed some points, or have questions ^^bqwl^ny additional points you 
made, review the material in t^^ information sheet, Employing Sim uUrttjDri Techniques, pp-6-10, or 
check with your resource pers(Jn if necessary. 
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Learning Experience H 




OVERVIEW 



Activity 



For simulated classroom situations, use Or critique the use of simulation 
techniques. ' * ' . ' * 



NOTE: The next six activities involve role-playing with peers. If peers are 
not s^vaiiable to you, proceed directly to the explanation of the alternate 
activity wljich follows. 

- ■ : /■ 

You will be selecting a student performance objective in your occupational 
specialty that lendritself to using a simulation technique (oth^r than 
role*playing) to aid studeints in achieving the objective. 




. You will be planning a simulation experience to aid students in achieving 
therselecied objectiv^ using the Simulation Planning 3uide, p. 19. ^ 



Activity _ ^ You will b^ loc€|tingexisting siiriulation materials, or develop! ngyduT^wn 





"^ou will be conducting the simulation experience >^h a group of peerk 



m Optional - ' .You piay,wish to plan and conduct additional experiences using different 
Activity Ji types of simulation techniques. ^ • / 
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Your competency in conducting a simulation experience will be evaluate 
by your peers, ustng the Simutation Checklist; pp. 21-29. 



You will blading the Case Studles/pp. 31 -34 and writing c^itiqoes of the 
performance 9^ the teachers described/ 



Yob wtll^ evaluating. your competency in critiquing the teachers' perfor- 
mahce jrt Ijsirig simulatipn 'te(^niqM^ cornparing your completed 
critiques with thii Model Critiques, pp. 35-36. 
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Activity 




MOTE: The next six activities involve role^playing with peers. If pJeeraare , 
' not available to you, turn to p. 3tfor an -explanation oMhe alternative 
activity. 

Select a student performance objective ja your occupational specialty 
which could be achieved, at'least' partially, by employing a simulation . 
, technique qtherthan role-playing. (In a real world situatibn, you start vvith ' 
an objective and then select the most appropriate materials ar>d/orjeach- . ^ 
irig methods, in this practice- situation, hpweve^, you need to select an,, 
objective, that lends itself to using a( simulation technique other than 
roie-playing.) • , ^ 



Use the Simulation Planning Guide below, or a plan suggested by your 
resource person, to guide your pfenning of the simulation experience. 
Remember, however, that this plan covers only the simulation experience; 
it is not a<otal lesson plan. - ' ' . 



SIMULA^ON PLANNING GUIDE 

1. (Student performance objective(s)" ^ 
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Concepts to be covered: 
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3. Type of sirnulation to be employed* 

4. Roles to b€f portrayed : 

a. . 

b. . . . . 



'5. Materials and^equiprnent needed 



a. 
b. 



6. 
7. 



Total time allocated 



No of students involved 



Conducting the simulation** 

a. Setting the stage 

b. Procedure ! 



c. FoJIoW-up 



c u 
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Locate existing simulation materials for the technique Vou chose (either 
conrimercialJy prepared, or materials developed by another teacher), or 
developyourown materials if existing materials are not appropriate for the 
abjective you selected. * ' / * 




In a simulated classroom or laboratory situatron, tonduct the simulation 
experience with a group of 1-5 peers. These peers will serve two functions: 
(1) they will role-play .the students with whom you* are^conducting the 
simulation experience, and (2) they will evaltjate your performance. 



(I* 



Optional 
Activity ^ 



To gam practice irl using a variety of simulation techniques, you may wish 
to plan and conduct more thar? one t y pe of sirtiulation experience It is 
highly recommended that you plan and opnduct at least one or two 
additional simulation experiences if possitle. 




Mufttple Qopies of the Sinrfulation Checklist are provided in this learning 
experience. Give a copy tp each peer before conducting th.e experience in 
order to ensure that 'each knows what to look for in your performance. 
However, indicate that during the simulation experience, atl attention is to 
be directed toward the activity, and that the checklists are to be completed 
after the activity is finished. 
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SIMULATION CHECKUIST 

Dir«ctton«: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

kn X in the approprtat^x underjthe LEVEL OF PEFfrORMANCE heading. ^ 

If. t)ecaU8e of special circumstances, a performance component was not 

applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/ A box. bmootc fv»oo 



LEVEL Of PERFORMANCE 

In conducting the almulatlon experience, the teacher: 

. J. explained the student performance objective(s) to be achieved i — i i — i i — i r—i 

through the simulation experience I — I I — I I — I L— ' 

2. used a realistic simulation situation 

3. orienied you to the simulation expedience 

□ □ □ 

^ 4. clarified your roles or involvement in the singulation activity . , □ □ □ □ 

provided asimulation expe.riencesuited toyourneeds, interests, and r-^ j-^ Q 

abilities ... ^ • > > ■ ■ « * , 

6. served as a resource person throughout the simuljpition experience 

7. provided materials for the Simulation to aid you in meeting the objec- [j^ [~] 

8. Involved you in a follow-up discussion and evalilation at the close of i i i i i i rn 
th€r simulation eT(periehce ^ I — ' ' — ' ' — ' I— -I 

9. reinforced the major concepts invalved in the simulation experience i — i i — i i — i r— i 
during the follow-up .... ... I — — — — ' 



1^ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/ A responses. If any Item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete 4n orrJer to reach competency in the weak area(8). 
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SIMULATION CHECKLIST 



Dlr^ctlont: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

r^XintheappropriateboxundertheLEVELOF PERFORMANCE heading. ^ 
.If. because Qf special cirtumstances, a perfomnance component was not 



applicable^ or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Rwourc* p»r»on * 



LEVEL Of PERFORMANCE 

In conductlhg simulation experience, the teacher: 

1. explained the student performance objective(s) to be achieved j — i i — i r— i i — i 
through the simulation experience ' I — I I — I L_l I — I 

2. used a realistic simulation situation □ □ □ □ 

3. oriented you to the simulation experience □ □ □ □ 

4. ' Clarified your roles or mvolvement in the simulation activity . . , . □ □ □ □ 

5. providedasimulationexperiencesuitedtoyQurneeds, interests, and i — | i i i j r~j 
abilities ^- ' — I ' — ' ' — ' ' — ' 

served as a resource person throughout the simuJationexperie*:e , 

s 

7. provided materials for the simulation to aid you in meetinglheobjec- q j—j q 

8. involved you in a follow-up discussion and evaluation at the cjpse of i i i i i i rn 
the simulation experience . I — I I — I I — I | — ' 

9. reihforced the major concepts mvolved in the simulation experience i — i i — i i — i 
during the follow-up ' — ' ' — ' ' — ' ' — ' 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses, any item receives a NO. or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to detemiine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). ^ 
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SIMULATION CHECKLIST 

blr#ctlOffir Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 
an X in the appropriate box under the LEVELOF PERFORMANpE heading. 
H. because of special circumstances, a performance component was not ( 
applicable, or l^nposslble to execute, ptece an X in the N/A Box. - • fk^r6*>%mm. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In conducting the simulation experience, the teacher: 

1. explained the student performance objective(s) to be achieved 
through the simulation experience . . % 



2. used a realistic simulation situation 

3. oriented yo^to the simulation experience 

4. clarified your roles or involvement in the simulation activity 



abilities ^ . . . 

6. served as a resource persdn throughout the simulatiorr experience 

7. provided materials for the simulation to aid you ih meeting the objec 
tives 

8. involved you in a follow-up discussion and evaluation at the close of i — | 
the simulation experience ^ I — I 

9. reinforced the majpr concepts involved In the simulation experience 
during the follow-up 
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□ 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/^ responses. M any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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SIMULATION -CHECKLIST 

Dlr#cllon«: Indicate the ievel of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

anXIntheapproprlate box undertheLEVELOFPERFORMANCE heading. 
If. because of special ciD6umstance9,% performance component was not 



applicable, orj|npossjWe to execute, place an X in the N/A box. RMourc«p»n»n 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



t 



V 



In conducting the simulation experience, the teacher: 

1. explained the^ student performance objective(s) to be achieved 
through the simulation experience < 



2. used a realistic simulatior\ situation 

3. oriented you to the simulation experience 

4. clarified Vour roles or involvement in the simulation activity 



5. provided a simulation experience suited to your needs, interests, and 
abilities : 

6. serted as a resource person throughout thd simulation experience 



tives 



8. involved you in a follov^p discussiori #id evaluation at the close of 
the simulation experience 

9. reinforced the major concepts hvolved in the simulation experience 
" during the follow-up : 
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□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




• 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ □ 




□ 


□ □ 




□ 


□ □ 




□ 


□ □ 


□ 



LEVELDF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO. or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource oers^JtT should meet to determ ine what additional activities 
the-teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s}. 
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SIMULATION CHECKLIST 



DIrMtiont 



: Indicate the level of th^ teacher's accomplishmeri^ by placing 



an X in the appropriate t>ox under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. 
'if. because of spuscial circumstances, a performance component was not . . . . 

applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in <he N/A box. HMOucwPw^on 

■ % • 




LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In conducflnglhetlmulatlon experience, the teacher: 

4. explained the studem performance objeCtive(s) to be achieved i — I ["] ri I I 

thfiDugh tWe simulation experience I — ' ' — J ' — ' I— ' 

2. us5d a realistic simulation situatipn t— 1 D D 

3. oriented you to the simulation e'xperienc*e - • ' Q ^ O D 

4. clarified your roles or involvement jn the simulation activity O O O D 

5. provided asimulation experience suited toyourneeds, interests, and i— | i i i | | j 
abilities ^- ' — ' ^ ' — ' ' — ' ^ 

n n n n 

6. served as a resource person throughout the simulation experience I — I I — I i — i L_i 

7. provided materials for the simulation to aid you in m'eeting the objec- i i i | i | rn 
tives ■ ' : ' — ' ' — ' ' — ' ^ 

8. involved you in a follow-up discussion ahd evaluation at the close of i i i—h i j j i 
."Vthe simulation experience ' — ' I— ' ' — ' ' — ' 

9. reinforced the major concepts involved in the simulation experience i — i i i I I 
during the follow-up ' — ' ' — ' ' — ' ' — ' 



LEVEL OF PERFdRMANC^: All items must receive FULL or N/A respohses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource^person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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m Alternate * 
^Activity M 



The following Cases Studies describe how four vocational teachers 
planned 9nd conducted a variety of simulation experiences with their 
stJdent^. Read eajoii of the case studies, sind then explain Jn writing (1 ) the ' / 
strengths of the teacher's iipproach, (2) the v^eaknesses of the teacher's 
approaqh,,and (3) h'6w the,teacher should have conducted the experience. 



CASE STUDIES 

Case Study 1 : The Case Stddy 

The schpolVear was about to end, and students 
•eernW restless and bored as fhey began to look 
fsrwacd ,ta summer vacation Ms. Gordon knew 
that several of her dtstributive^ucation students 
^ ^re {poking for summer jobs and vw)uld be hav- 
ing fob Interviews with employers. The class tiad 
discussed interviews, but by the questions asked, 
sheftelt the students would be unsure of them- 
selves in interview situations. 

Ms. Gordon had an idea. Instead of sFmply dis- 
ssing interview techniques again in cfass, she 
would try to use some case study situations S^e 
spent considerable time one evening preparing a 
long, involved ease study with several" torn plex 
conflict' situations. There," she thought, "that 
should keep those kids occupied fqr the class 
•'period." 

At the beginning of ilass the next day, Ms Gor- 
don 'hanrfed out copies of the case.study and told 



the students to work out their solutions to the 
problems. She didn't want to waste time with a lot 
of explanation because she thought it wSDUId take ^ 
/ all their time just working out the solutibns. r 

The students worked on the case study for about 
15 mingtes/Then, they began to grow restless and 
whisper drflbg themselves. Ms. Gordon couldn't 
understand how they could be finished so quickly 
The disc uj^o ns ^rew louder, but even though . 
they seerjljlilo involve job interview techniques, 
^s. Gordon was irritated. She wanted the students 
TO write outlto ^lutions to the case^udy she had 
worked so hard to develop. In fact, Ms. Gordon 
was so disturbed that she g^ve the students a 
pop-quiz over interview technicfues. Furthermore, 
she indicated tl^t the'l^i^ wouki count for their 
entire weeTc's gr^e 
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Cat* Study 2: Equipment Simulation 

When Mr. Gilmore took the position as agricul- 
ture teacher at Hilltop High School; he noticed 
several pieces of equipment locked in a storage 
ro<¥" in the farm machinery building. While put- 
tlnft^me other pieces of equipment into the stor- 
agearea, Mf. Qilmo^e decided to investigate just 
what was there. One of his finds was a small tractor 
engine. An^dea came to him as he explored ways 
to use the engine. 

Mr Gilnaore was in the process of de*/eloping a 
unit on farm machinery repair and mainterrance. 
He planned to teach the unit in late,winter so stu- 
dents could get their equipment in good condition 
before the heavy work season began inthespring. 

The FFA members had been searching for a 
' special^oject, so Mr Gilmore thought about put- - 
ting their talents to work in a learning situation. He 
approached them with the idea of building an 
equipmentsimulator using the tractor engine The 
members were e^r to get started. They worked 
diligently, spending^extra time on the project. - 



By late winter when the unit on farm machinery 
repair and maintenance was to be taught, the 
equipment simulator was* complete. They had 
been very creative in their work, using many library 
materials and asking Mr Gilmore for assistance 
when needed. Two members, especially interested 
meriting, developed a manual for the simulator 
Special recognition was given to the members in- 
volved in the project at one of the FFA meetings. 

In 'teaching with the simulator Mr Gilmore 
oriented Ihe class to its operation by asWng two of 
the inventors and developers to explain both it and 
the manual. Mr Gilmore then worked with small 
groups to see that they understood the procedures 
to follow. Students were encouraged to use the 
simulator in practicing the diagnosis of engine 
problems arvd in making the repairs needed. They 
received instant feedback mechanically from the 
machine as to whether their response was accu- 
rate or inaccurate 
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Case Study 9: Gaming 

Th^ students in Ms. David's homemaking and 
consumer class were making plans to help third 
graders in an. elementary school learn good daily 
food habits. In a buzz group, the^students v\^re 
thinking of ideas fCr presenting the nutrition con- 
cepts to the third graders. The technique they 
finally selected wa$ a ganr^g. simulation. 

Much excitement was' generated and the stu- 
dents began the task of developing the game with 
much enthusiasm. They spent several class 
periods in the art room just making the cards for 
the game l^rch would cover the concepts they 

3 ad decided to include. They also.^pent a great 
eal of titne developing the rules for playing the 
game. Ms^t)avid insisted that every piece of the 
game be beautifully dcfPre. After all, she didn't want 
to take poor materials to another teacher's class. 



finally, all the^materials wereHDrepared. and plans 
made for playing /the game with the elementary 

class.. 

Jhis third graders wer^ excited to have all the 
/"new teachers ' and to ^et to pla/a game. Two 
high school students worked with each group of 
four third graders in explaining the rules and serv- 
ing 9s resource persons as the game was played 

Afte^bout ten minutes/ interest began to lag. 
Soon some ef the .groups indicated that they 
wanted to quit. The high school students gathered 
all their materials together and wewt back to their, 
^classroom. They we/e dispouraged that after all 
their work in preparing the game, it had been used 
^^iQT^such a short time. 
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Case Study 4s In-Basket Technique 

Mr. Ross, the. business and office education 
^ teacfHer, receive^ a packet of in-basket sin^^tion 
• materUrts from a publishing company c^a trial 
, basjs. Mr. Ross quickly looked through the mate- 
' -rials and decided to use them the next day witn a 
class. Although Mr. Ross had never usekl the in- 
basket technique bef6re, he had heard about it. He 
thought it would be easy enopgh to do if he read 
through the directions as he presented the mate- 
rials to the students. ^ j 

At the beginning of class the next day, Mr Ross 
read the directions to the students and handed out 



the^in-baSket items. The students attempted to fol- 
low his directions, but soon becarpe confused. 
T^ey began to aSk Mr. Ross questions which he 
cogldn't answer. FinaHy, in e)^asperation, he said, 
"I don't think these are very go5d materials any- 
way. They are just somethingdhe company wants 
to sell. They are too complicated, and I'm going to 
send them back with the suggestion that they 
make them simpler to use. " 
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Compare your cornpleted written critiques of the Case Studies with the 
, Model Critiques given belo\^ Your responses need not exactly duplicate 
the model responses, however, you should have covered the same major 
points " ' ' ' 



MODEL CRITIQUES 



Case Study 1 : 

• If Ms. Gordon really wanted to involve her stu- 
dents as*they learned about interview techniques, 
role-playirjg would have been a better technique to 
use. In a role-play, they could have act^d out d tffer- 
enf ThtervTew situations 

However, ?ince she did select the simulation 
case study technique, she could have conducted it 
more effectively with her class Although Ms. Gor- 
don may have had the performance objective m 
mind, she neglected to explain it to the students 
Ms. Gordon, in her attempt not to waste time, did 
not set the stage forthe case study technique The 
students had rio guidance in the procedures they 
were to follow, nor the objectives they were" to 
attain. Therefore, as soon as they had read the 
story, they began to discussit with those around 
.them, instead of first writing out their solutions to 
discuss later in a follow-up (if Ms Gordon intended 
ti^ave one). 

^Jbiidently, the students were interested in learrv 
'iflTabout interviev^ techniques since the talk 
among themselves was on that subject Here was a 
golden opportunity for Ms Gordgn to have acted 
as a resource person and aided students in achiev- 
ing objectives, instead qf getting angry and giving 
a quiz as a;punishment 

Case Study 2: ^ 

Mr Gilmore seems to be a creative teacher who 
used the resources available to involve students in 
the teacTimg-learning process. They were involved 
Trom the planning stages through to the use of the 
simulator. He gave them recognition when it was 
due and involved them m teaching others Orienta- 
tion was given and students were aided m snnall 
groups. Then, they were encouraged to use, the 
simulator for individual instruction Mr Gilmore 
served as a reSDtirce person throughout, but still 
gave the students opportunity for creativity 



Case Study 3: 

The project with the third graders had a success- 
ful beginning and could have ended |u?t as well 
with a bit more planning on Ms David's part. The 
objectives seemed to be clear to the students and 
they were involved in the project from thei^egin- 
ning » N , 

The problem seemed to start when Ms. David 
jnsisted on perfect materials A vast amount of 
time was spent on theiF preparation Also, she evi- 
dently did not prepare the students for the fact that 
third gnaders h^ve a much shorter interest span 
than older students. Thus, they would be in- 
terested in working with any technique for only a ^ 
short period, » 

Involving the third graders in the preparation of 
the materials would have been an excellent idea 
Their interest prpbably could have been mam- - 
tamed for' a longer time, and they coukl have 
learned nutrition concepts m the process 

Either a follow-up on the game was not planned, 
or It was not carried out The lessocLSimply ended 
*when the-youngsters got tired ofjjlaying.the-game 
The reinforcement of concepts an^Hhe-ffummari^ 
zation of key ideas were overlooked m the learning^ 
pry:ess 

Case Study 4: 

Mr Ross didn't give the in-basket simulation 
materials a fair trial Neither was this approach fair 
to the students in his clas? Since Mr Ross had 
never used the in-basket technique before, he 
needed to review the materials thoroughly, arrd 
plan ihTjetail the process of conducting the ex- - ' 
perlence Of course, he colildn't orient the stu- 
dents nor answer the^ questions if he didn't un- 
derstand It himself 

The m-basket simulation technique can be a^ 
stimulating teaching-learning tool It could have 
been used successfully witft Mr Ross's students if • 
he had taken time to study the packet of materials, 
even at the expense of delaying the simulation 
(e'sscn^ He was not prepared to direct the instruc- 
tion proposed in the packet Thus..the mstruc^on 
did not suQceed. Blaming the failure on the rnate- 
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rials and the^techniqbe could result in making the techniques he will use, but encouraging the 
those students r^uctanbQ.try it again as part of students to be wary of new techniques. | 
another class. Cortsequently, he is not only limiting 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completfj critiques should have covered the same major pomts as 
the model pssponses. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
mdde. review the material in the information sheet, Employing Simulation Techniques, pp. 6-10. or . 
check with your resource person .if necessary. * 
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Learrttng Experience 

OVERVIEW* 



4 Optional ^ 
T Activity ■ 




For simulated classroom .situations, use or crittque/describe thcr use of 
role-pl«yirig techniques. . 



You may wish to ^ead the supplementary references, Clark and 6tarr, 
Secondary School Te^filng Methods, pp. 238-^42; H<X)Ver, Ljeaming and 
Teaching in the Siacondary School, pp. 314-^; and/or Maier, Solem, and 
Maier, The Role-Play Technique: A Handbook for Management and Lead- 
ership Practice. 



NOTE: The ne^ five activities involve rote-playir>g with peers. If peers are 
not available to you, proceed directly to the explanation of the al^rruite 
activity which follows. ' • 



You will be selecting a student performaiice objective In your occupational 
specialty that lends itself to using a roJe-playing activity to aid students in 
achieving the objective. / 




You will be planning the role-pl^y activity to aid students in achieving the 
selected pbjective, using the Role^ying Guide, p. 40. 




You will be locating existing role-playing materials, or^developing your 
own. * • * 
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You will be conducting the role-playing activity with a group of peers.^ 



J 



Your competency in conducting a rcte-playing activity wHI be e\mluatedby 
your peers, using the Role-Playing Checklist, p^ 43-51 ^ 



mAltmrtmtm \ ^ '^^'"9 Case Studies, pp. 53-54, an^ (1 ) writing a critique of 

m MiiwTiTO f performance of the first teacher described« and (2) completing the 
m Activity m second case study to provide an example of the correct procedu^. 




You will be evaluating your cbmpetency in respondihgto the Case StudlM, 
by comparing your completed responsieswith the Model Responses, p. 55. 
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V Optional 
Activity m 



For further information on using role-playing activities in the classi'oom, V 
you may wish to read Clark and Starr, Secondary School Teacmhg^ 
Metho6s'^p. 2^242; Hoover, Learning and Teaching in the Secondary 
Schoohpp. 314-325; and/or Maier, Solem, and Maier, The Role-Play Tech- 
nique: A Handbpok for Management and Leadership Practice. Each of ^ 
these sources has applicability for both secondary and post-secondary 
teaching; however, the Maier ef a/. te)M should prove especially valuable to 
the post-secondary instructor. The text provides complete instructions for 
a numbe/pf situations involving probjems and conflicts associated with ^ 
job supervision and employment conditions in general. The situations are 
carefully .described and^the roles to be played are developed in detail. 
Sample titles ofthe role-plays mcli/bed are "The Frustrated Sypervisor," 
"The Use of Office Phones,** "The Problem of Overtime," "The Promotion 
Interview/' . * \ 



NOTE: The next five activities involve role-playing with peers. If peers are 
not available to you. turn to p. 53 for an explanation of the alternate activity. 



I Activity 



Select a student performance objective in your occupational specialty 
which could be achieved, ^ least partially, by conducting a role-playing 
activity. (In a real wcirld situation, you start with an objective and then select 
the most Appropriate materials and/or teaching methods. In this practice 
situation, however, you need to select an objective thatlends itsflff to ygjng 
a role-playing activity.) * . 
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Use the Role-Playing Planning Ajide below, a plaasug|ested by your 
resource perspn, to guide your planning of the role-playl% activity. Re- 
member, however that this plan covers only the role-playing activity; it is 
hot a total lesson plan. ^ i • 



RQLE-PLAYING PLANNING GUIDE 

1, Student performance objective(s): ^ — 



3. Type of simulation to be emptoyed: 

4. Roles to be portrayed: . 

a. \ ^ — L — . 



5. ' Me^i^Is and equipmenf needed: 

a. . 'J- '— 

b. 



c. 

d. 

c. 
d. 



6. Totifl time fillocat^ 



No", of students involved. 



7'. Conducting Ihe simulation- 
. a. Setting the .stage' 



t 



^ ' y ^""^ ^ 

" ' — " K- L. 


V 

24 Concepts to be covered) 

? ' - 

^ a. 






> 


b. 






/ 



i 



if'. 



.1 



^ b. Procedure 



c- Followtup 
- ♦ 
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* 

Locate(^ir[)5ting role-play materials (either commercially prepared, or ma- 
terials nveloped by another teacher), or' develop your own materials if 
existing TTiaterials, are not appropriate for the objective you selected. 



In a simulated classroom or laboratory situation, conduct the role-playing 
activity with a group of'2^5 peers. These peers will serve two functions:'(1 ) 
they will role-play thestudent^with whom you are cotiducting the role-play 
activity, and (2) tHey will evaluate your performance. ' 



Multiple copies of the Role-Playing Checklist are provided in this learning 
ex^riervca Give a copy to each peer before conducting the role-play 
activity in order to ensure that each knows what to look for in your perfor- 
mance. Howe^r, indicate that during the role-play activity, all attentioais 
tt be direoM^^ward the activity, and that the checklists are to be com- 
pleted alle^^Hactivit^ finished. 
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ROUi -PLAYING CHECKLIST 



Dlractioy: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
<dach of the following performance componer\ts was not accomplished, 



partially accomplished, or fufly accomplished. If, because of special cir- ^ ^ 

pumatances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

•to execute, place an X in the N/A box 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In conducting the role-plaving activity, the teacher: 

1. explained the student performance objective{s) to be achieved 
through the role-playing activity ?? 

2. provided a role-playing situation suited to your needs, ihterests. and 
abilities 

3. oriented^ you tcJ the role-playrng situation 



4. selected volunteers io t^^Jiive^lctors or parf}9ipants in the role* 
playing activity ^v. - ' * ' 

5: ^served as resource person throughout the role-playing activity . 

6. directed the role-playirig activity towMJ a positive conclusion, leav- 
ing yQU with a feeling that^hesituatiorftraf^1ljp solved 

7. terminated the role^playing activity after students had ti^ to por- 
tray their position»^Bnd while interest was ^till high 

8. oriented observebtotheirfunctiondgrihgthg role-playing activity 

9. involved you in a follow-up discussiorHit the close of the role- 
playing activity 

10. reinforced the major concepts of the role-:playing activity during the 
follow-up ^ . ^ ^. . . : 



J < 




/ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ ■ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




LEVE^okPERFORM^NCE: All items must recei^ FULL, or N/A responses. If any item r^eceiv^sa NO. or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional Activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s) 



ROLE >LAf ING CHECKLIST 



Ddvcllom: Place an X in th© NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that ^ 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accorpplished. If, bel^ause of special cir- ^ 

cuinstances, a performance componertt was nofcapplicable, or impossible ^ 

to execute, place an X in the N/ A box. 



LEVEL OF l>ERFORMANCE 



In conducting the rolei>laying activity, the teacher: 

1. e)^ained the student performance objective(s) to be achieved 
through the role-playing activity 

2. grovided a role-playing situation suited to your needs, interests, and 
abilities 

, 3. oriented you to the' role-playing situation 

4. ^selected volunteers to be the actors or participants in the role- 
playing.activity ' s. . . . 

5. served as resource person throughout the role-playing activjtjp . 

6. directed the role-playing activity toward a positive conclusion, leav- 
ing you with a feeling that the situation can be solved 

7. terminated the role-playing activity after students had time to por- 
tray their position and while interest was still high . . . . . » 

8. qriented observers to their function dunng the role-playing activity 

9. Involved you in a follow-up discussioh at the close of the role- 
playing activity . . ^ 

10. reinforced the major concepts of the role-playing activity during the 
follow-up . . . .' 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
ifPARTIAL response, tt)e teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher Deeds to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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I ROLE^PLAYING CHECKUST 



Mractlofit: Place an )t in the^O, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that ' 

each of the following perfdrmange components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- ^ 
cu|^tance8, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to wecute/place an X in the N/A box. 



RMOurc^ Person 



' • LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



«» 



in conducting the role-playing activity, the teacher: 

1. explained the student performance objective(s) to be achieved i — i j — i i — i i — j 
through the ro(i-playing activity | | | | LJ LJ 

2, provided a role-playmg situation suited to your needs, iQterests, and i — i i — i i — i i — i 
•abilities ....v.. U U U □ 

P 31 oriented you to the role-playing situation [Z] EH EH D 

4. selected volunteers to be the actors or participants in the role- j — ^ i — i i — i i — i 

I playing actij^ity 1_| UU LJ 

5/ served as resource person throughout the role-playmg activity f II II I 

6. directed the role-playing activity toward a positive conclusion, leav- j — i i — i | — i i — i 
ing you with a feeling that the situation pan be solved I II I LJ | | 

7. terminated the role-playmg activity after students had time to por- i — i i — ■ i — i i — i 
'tray their position and while interest was still high I | | I LJ LJ 

8. » oriented observers to their function during the role-playing activity Q EH EH I 1 ^ 

9. involved you in a follow-up discussion at the close of the role- i — i i — i > — i m 
playing activity | | |_J j [ \_\ 

10. reinforcedthemajorconceptsofthe role-playmg activity during the i — i i — i i — i r — i 

tollow-up LJ' LJU LJ 



/ i-EVEI-OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet todetermine vyhat additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s) 



I ROLE -PLAYING CHECKLIST 



DIfMtiont: Hwie an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicat^ that ^ 

aach of the foflowirig performance components ^as not accompT&hed, 

partially accdmplished, or fully accomplished. If. because of special our- ^ om 
cumttances, a performance component was not applicable, or Impossible 



to execute, place an X in the N/A box. n^r^ p»non 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In conducting the roie-playlng activity, the teacher: ^ 

1. explained the student performance objective(s) to t>e achieved 
through the role-playing activity 

2. provided a role-playing situation suited to your needs, interests, and 

' abilities ' ^ 

3. oriented you to the role-playing situation . < 



4. selected volunteers to be the actors or participants in the role- 
playing activity 

, 5. served as resource person throughout the role-playing acth/ity 

6. directed the role-playing activity toward a positive conclusion, leav- 
ing you with a feeling that the situation can be solved . . 

7. terminated the role-playihg activity after students had time to por- 
tray their position and while interest was still high 

8. oriented observers to their function during the role-playing activity 

9. involved you in a follo^p discussion at the close of the role- 
^ playing activity . . . ^ i 

10. reinforced the major conceptsof the role-playing activity during the 
follow-up V 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All i^ms must receive FULL, or N/AVesponjee^lfany item receives a NO, or 
mtf^TIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
.the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency: in. the weak area(s). 
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■J NOTES 
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ROLE -PLAYING CHECKLIST 



Dtrvctiom: Place an X In the NO, PARTIAL, or ^ULL box to indicate that ^ 

each of the following performance componerits was not accomplished, 

partially acQomplished, or fully accomplished If, because of sp^ial cir- ^ 
cumst^rKJes, a performance component was npt applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



V 



LEVE^ OF PERFORMANCE 





« 








IrvcofKfOctlng the role-playing activity, the teacher: 

1. explained the student performance objective(s) to be achieved 
through the role-playirrsj activity ^. . , .\ . . , . . 


1 — 1 ' 

u 


1 — 1 *i — i 

u u 


□ 


2. 


provided a role-playing situation suited to your needs, interests, and 
abilities • . 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


3, 


oriented you to the role-playing situa^tion 


□ 


■□ □ 


. □ 


4, 


selected volunteers to be the actors or participants in the role- 
playing activity ... :. , . 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


5. 


served as resource person throughout the role-playing activity . . 


p 


□ □ 


□ 


6. 


directed the role-playing activity toward a positive conclusion, leav- 
ing you with a feeling that the situation can be solved . . 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


7. 


terminated the role-playing activity after students had time to por- 
tray their position and while interest was still high . . ■ , ■ . 




□,□ 


□ 


8. 


orienteW observers to their function during the role-playing activity 


□ 






9. 


involved you in a follow-up discussion at the close of the role- 
playing activity * . . . 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


10. 


reinforced the major conceptst)f the role-playmg activity during the 
follow-up , ... 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items 'must receive fudS^WA responses If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to detern^ine wtiat additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach c"ompe|^ncy in the weak yea(s) 



Alternate^^ 
^Activity M 



ir^ Case Studies, tl^flrst describes how one vocational 
teacher plannd| and conducted r8fe-playing activitiefs with her students. 
The second provides an open-foded description of another teacher's use 
of the technique. Read the case studies, and respond in writing to ttie 
questions following eaph case study. ' ^ 



C^SE STUDIES 

X^ase Study 1 : 

As a student teacher in homemaking and aon- 
sumer education, Ms. Lloyd h^d been RavTng a 
problem stimulating students' interest and getting* 
them involwd in a unit on family relations. When 
she discussed this concern with the supervising 
teacher, he suggested the use of the role-playing 
technique. ' . ^ 

Ms. Lloyd assumed that all of her problems were 
over. She decj^ed to conduct an hour-long role- 
playing session for her class the next day instead ^ 
of using heri^riginal lesson plan. 

At the beginning of class, Ms. Lloyd said, "Class, 
we're going to role-play a family sit«tion today to 
make our lesson more interesting. I know you are 
going to like it. Jane, you play the Mother. Joe, you 
be the father. Betty^ill, and Sue, you be the kids. 
Now, pretend you are all discussing what hours 



you kids have M-be in at night. Go ahead and 
role-pfay. Therl.l^b'U talk about what you did." ^ 

The students went through the motions of act- 
ing out ttje situation for about ten minutes. Then 
they seemed to run out of anything -to say. They 
began to laugh and cut-up. The remainder of the 
studenl§ were talktng, reading comic books, etc., 
while the role-playing was going on. 

Ms. Lloyd was discouraged that the technique 
suggested by the supervising teacher proved to be 
such a disaster in her classroom. Role-playirig just 
must not be a good technique for her class. 

What suggestions could you glw Ms. Uoyd for th^. 
MSB of role*playlng7 



4. 
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♦ ' ■•'.'/ * ■ • " 

Cate;$tudy2: 

• Mr. Eatonf; food service instructor, wanJOd to 
involve students* in some experiences that 
would help prepare them for soni^ of the re* 
world situatiohs involving human relations they 
would undoubtedly encounter. As he was prepar- 
' ing his lesson plan, he decided that^role-playii^^ 
would be a,90od4Qchnique to use to aid students 
in meettntg4fie objectives. 

Mr. Eaton carefully (Manned the use of the role- 
playing technique with his students. He incorpo- 
rated itlnto the |otal lesson, allowing time at the 



beginning to prpperly set the stage, and at the end * 
to have a follow-up discussion — 



AssHming thBtyou are the write/ of this case study, 
and tha you want the case study to represent a 
model ^jBOTfWt procedure, cbmpl0te the descrip-^ 
tion Mr i^n's activities in conducting the 
rolai)lay. ' t 
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V 





Compare your ctompleted wr^n r^ponses to the Case Studies with the 
ModeKResponses givenJ^^w. Ytfy^^n not exactly duplicate 

the model answer^HtSweveri^o^i^Wrolahave covered the same major 
points. 



MODEL RESK^SHS > 

CaM/^tudyl;/ 

. I^trst Qlalt, Ms. Lloyd didn't Seem to understand 
the planiftn^^ implementing, and follow-up proce- 
dures reqiiired for rple-playing. This became evi- 
dent when she decided tq^substifut6 an hour-lpng 
roie-piaying session for her origioahlesson plan. 
Instead, she should have revised her lesson plan to 
incliKto the role-playing technique. Role-playing 
should not continue for^an hour unless there is 
cor^iderable. interest, different students are ased 
to play|f»e.situation, or a variety of different'situa- 
tions are used. * 

Ms. Lloyd neglected to set the stage for the 
role-playing experience or to explain tne' purpose 
andi>rocedures of the technique to the students. 
She immediately assigned roles, insteadpf asking 
for volunteers. And, she proceeded witn the role- 
playing without giving the actors time to think 
through the situation or briefing the observers on 
their fuHQtion. 

The students didn't take the role-playing seri- 
ously, probablyirtDecause they did not understand 
its purr>ose nor what they were to do. Finally, there 
was no follow-up discussion to clarify what had 
been Teamed. Thus, students leff from a chaotic 
situation without having met the objectives. 



Qase Study 2: . 

In conducting the role-playing activity accord- 
ing to nis carefuljy made plans. Wr. Eaton-set the 
stage by explaining the importance of human rela- 
tions In the world of^rk. He suggested students 
practice some of the possible situations in which 
they migKt be involved in the real world. An expla- 
nation of the role-playing technique aided in assur- 
ing the students that it was a way of practicing1h91r 
responses without the pr^essure that^^ften comes 
from being in a real situation. ^ 

Mr. Eaton described an enhployer-employee 
situation ^nd volunteers were requested to portray 
the roles, ^lefctions were made^'nd the actorr 
were given a tew minutes to think through the 
situation andC in general, to plan their responses. 
During their planning time; Mr. Eaton was explain- 
■n$kk> the observers their function during the 
rQl9playing activity. Mr. Eaton again reassufed th^ 
actors to set them at ease, remindingthem, how- 
ever, that this was a learning ^uation. not just-a 
fun tlm^^. jtf^ ' 
o With'aflme plans made, the role-playing pro: 
ceededOTitil each player had madia his or her posi- 
tion^cJear. Then, the rple-playing was terminated 
jfvhile interest'was still higK- Mr. Eaton moved di- 
rectly into a follow-up discussion. This led to a 
request, by the jstudents to role-play other experi- 
ertces In future classes. ' ^ 

Mr. ^aton was impressed with the seriousness 
displayed by the students during the learning situ- 
ation and.thcrmature way they had respond^d to 
the situations involved. He feltrole-^^^ng was an 
excellent technique to give students experiences 
' before they reached the real world. 



I^VEL OF PERFORMANCE:. Your completed responses shoukj have coveredthe same ma)or points.as 
the fDOdel answers. If you missed sbme F>oint»o>have questions about any additional points you made^ 
review the material \t\ the information sheet. E mploying Sinhulatjon Techniques, pp. 6-1 0, or check with 
your resource person if necessary. / * 



NOTES *r 



t 
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Learning Experience IV 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




Activity 





In an actual tohool attuatkm,* employ simuldtictn techniques. ' 

■ ' % .. ■■■ • • - • 

» 

As you plan your l^ssons/deckto wjhen role-playind4^ 4t least one other 
simulation tfifchnique jcase studies, equipment simulation, gaming/or 
tn-t>ask6t technique) co\M t)e uMd effectively toaki in meeting tbfi lesson 
ot>iectives. Based on those decisK>fl5, employ sim^Mton techniques. This 
will include— 

• selecting, modifying, or developing lesson plan^ whidi incitxie each , 
of tt)ese simulation techniques 
' • locating or xJe^sioping the />ecessary simutation materiais 
f presenting thee lessons to the class 

N^TE: y^Qii^resource person may want you tosubmityour written lesson 
plans to Him/^r for evaluation before you presei^ your lessons. Itmay be 
heJpful for your resource person to use thp*TRAf ffom Mpduft B-4, 
Develop a Lesson Plan, to gui;^ his/her evaluation. 



Arrange in advance to have your r6source person ot>S6rve your perfor- 
mance In conducting a roie-pjaying activity and in employing one othef- 
^slmwfertion techr^ue. ' J r 

Vour total competency will be assoaood by your resource person, using the 
Teacher Perfomriance AssessmentTo^, pp. 59-60. 

Based upon the criteria specified in this assessmerit instrument, your 
resource person will determine whether you are competent in egiploying 
simulation techniqties. . 



'For a d«f)n(tk>n of "«ctu«J school trtuation, " tM the in»id« bmck cover 
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TOCHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM, 

Employ SimulationTechnlllues (C-5) " ^ 

- ^ I 

M^cttons: Indicate the level o! the teacher's accemplishment by pladng 

an X inihe appropriate box under th? LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. ^ 

If, becauae'of special circumstartCfes, a perftKmanpe component was not • 

applicable, or impossible tCLSS^^ute, place an X in the N/A box. AMourc«pmn 




LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In eofiducttng role-playing activity, the teacher: y . 

1. explained the student performance object jve(s) to be 
achieved through the cole-playing activity 



a □ □ □ P'D 

2. provided a role-playing situation suited to the needs, i — i i — i r— i K-n i— i 
interests, and abilities of the students * I I LJ I I I I LJ LJ 



3. oriented students to the role-playing situation 

4. delected volunteers to be the actors or participants in the 
rate^)laying activity 

6. directed the role-pfaying activity toward a ^sitive con- 
clusion, leaving students with a feeling that the srtuatioq 
can be solved . • 



hes,ua,,o, [-] □ □ □ □ p 

□ □□□ □□■ 

9. involved Students m a follow-up discussion at the^ctose ("1 rn 'n n 

of the r(He-playing activity \ I I I I I I I LJ LJ^ 

10. reinforced the major concepts of the role-playing activity r— i rn m m n n 

during the folbw-up LJ LJ LJ LJ LJ^LJ' 



7. terminated the role-playrng activity-aher students had 
time to portray their position'^and whi1<d interest was ^itt 
high ' 

8. oriented observer^ to tneir function during the role-- 
playing activity \. 
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tn conducting the other timulation •xperienco(t), the 
teacher: . ^ • 

1,1, explained the student performance objective(s) to be i — i i — i i — i r — i 

achieved through the sirtiulation expenerjpe I — I ^Lil I — I I — I 

12. developed a sm^lation situation representative of an 



□ □ 



aspect of real 



jiatior 



13, oriented students to the sinrtulation experience 

14. darifipd the students' roles or involvement in the simula- 
tion activity . .... 

1 5^ provided a simulation experience suited to the students' 

needs, interests, and abilities 
'.I * 

16. served as a resource pe^Son^hr6ughout the simulation 
experience , , , , ^. ' 

17* provided materials for^lhe simulation to aid students in 
^ meeting the objectives . > : . . 

'a 

18. involved students in a folk)w-iip discussion and evalua- 
tion at the close of the simulation Experiences" / * . 

19, reinforcedthe major concepts involved m the simulation 
experience during the follow-up 




LEVEL OF PEflFORMANC^: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item 
rec^iv^s a NONE. POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource persor^should meet to determih^ 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak 
area(s). 
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ABOUT USiNQuJHE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES' 



— f; ' — 

Organization f ) 

Each module is designed to help you gatn competency 
in a particular skill area considered tmportant to teach- 
ing' success. A module is made up of a series of learamg 
experiences, some providing background information, 
some providing pyactice experiences, and others com- 
bining these two functions Completing these experi- 
ences should enable you to achieve the termlna(^b)ec< 
tive in the final learning experience. The fmat experience 
in each moduli always requires you to derfionstrate the 
skill in an actual school situation when you are an intern,, 
a student teacher, or an insfervice teacher 

Proceduras 

Mod^l^ are designed to aiiow you to individualize your 
teacher education prog ram You need to take on ly those 
modules covenng skills which you do not already pgs- 
sess. Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 
perience within a module if you already have the skill 
needed to complete it Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1 ) the Introduction 
(2) the Objectives listed on p 4, (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience Aftercompiaring your present needs and^cr[n« 
petencies with the information you have read in these 
sections, you should be ready to make one of the follow- 
ing decisions 

• that you do not have The competencies indicated, 
and should complete the entire modi^'e 

• that ydtj are competent in one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can omtt that tthose) learning 
experience(s) 

• that you are alrAdy competent m this area, and 
i-eady to complete the final learning aapetfenc&in 
order to test out 

• that the module is inappropriate to'your needs at 
this time 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to actual school situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person If 
you do not complete ihe final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat^he experience, or (2) complete (or review) previous' 
.sections of the module or other related a(?iivities 
suggested by your resource person before atter7;)pting to 
repeat the final experience 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience 
Any time you do not meet the minimum level ol perfor- 
mfance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet to select activities to help you^ 
reach competency. This could involve (1) completing 
"parts of the rjiodule previously skipped. (2) repeating 
activities, (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource 
person, (4) designing your own learning experience, or 
(6) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person 



Terminology , ' . 
Actual Sohool Situation . refers to ^ MffuaXiOn in 
vyhich you are actually working with, and responsible 
for, secondary or post-secondary vocational students in 
a real school An intern, a student tekiher, or an in- 
rvice teacher woul4b^ functioning in an actual school 
ituation If yoli do not have access to an actual school 
siti)ai4^)n when you are taking the module, you can conrv 
plete the module upiothetinal learning experience You 
would then do the final learning experience later, i e , 
whem you have access to an actual school situation 
.Alternate Activity orf^dback refers to an item or 
feedback device which' may substitute for required 
Items which, due to special circ^iTtStances, you are un- 
able to complete ' ' 

Occupational Specialty . refers to a specific area 
preparation within a\ocational service area (eg , the 
service area Trade and Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and ele^[icfHy) 
Optk)haJ Activity or Feedi^ack refers to an it^m 
which IS not required, but which is designed to aupple- 
ment and ennc^he required items in a learning experi- 
ence 

Resource Person refers to the person m charge of 
your educational program, the professor instructor, 
administrator, supervisor or cooperating.' sCipervising 
classroom teacher who is guiding you m taking this 
module 

Student refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receivir^g instruction in a secondary or post-secondary . 
educationannstitutton 

Vocational Service Area referlTto a major vocation a I 
field agricultural education, business and^office educa- 
► tton, distributive education healthloccupatiohs educa- 
tioq.^ home economics education industrial arts edu- 
catioVi, technical education^r trade and industrial edu- 
cation • ^ , ' 

You or the Teacher refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the module 

levels of Performance for Rnai Assessment 

HI A The criterion was not met because it was not 
applicable to the situatiOQ 

None No attempt was made to^neet the cntenin. 

although it v^as relevent 

Poor The teacher is unable to perform this skill or 

has only very limited abilitV to perform it 

Fair The teacher is unatTleto perform this skill in an 

acceptable manner, but has some abilify to perforn^ it 

Good The teacher is able to perform this skill in an 

affective manner \ 

Excelient The teacher is able to peVlorm this skill in a 

•very effective manner 
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Titles of The Center's / 
Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



A71 

A-2 

A-5' 
A-6 
A-7 



Prtpare for • Cbmmunify Survey 
Con<HiCt • Community ,Surv«y » 
*Rtport tht RridlfHis ot • Commur»*ty Survey 
OrotfOz* an Occupallor^ Advisory Committee 
Meint^ m Occupetior^ Advisory Con)mittee 
Oevetop Program Qoato and Ot)tect)vet 
Condu^jwOceupatk>nal Anatysis 
aCJJOree W Study 
Long-Aar>ge Program Plans 
t.a Studertt FotkmHip Study 
' You|rVoc8tional Program 




B-1 

B-5 
B-6 



Determine Needs ar^ Interests of Students' 

Develop Student Performance Obfectrves 

Develop a Unit of Instruction 

Develop a Leseon Ptan 

Seiect Student tnstructionaJ Materials 

Prepare Teechef-Made Instructional Matenals 



Cm^orf C: bielnicllonel Executton 



C-1 
C-2 

C-3 

C-4 
C-5 
C-« 
C-7 
C-6 
C-9 
C-10 
C-11 
C-12 
C-13 
C-14 
C-15 
C-18 
C-17 
C-18 

C-20 
C-21 
C-22 



Direct RekJ Trips ^ 
Cor>duct Group D»scu8^ior», Panel Discuapions, and 

Symposiums > 
Employ Brainstorming. Buzz Greup. and QuestKyi Box 

Techniques 

Dtrwt Studer^^ in Instructing Other Students 
Employ Simulation Techniques 
Guide Student Study 
Direct Student Labofllofy Experience 
Direct Students in Applying Problem- Solving Techniques 
Employ the Pro^ Meth|d 



Icrtroduce a Leeeon 
Summartzea Lesson 
Emplov Oral Oueetioning Techniques 
^mdm flilnloroement Techniques 
Provide ffietruction for Slower and Mors Capable^smers 
Present an illustrated Tailc - 
Demonstrats, a Manipulative Skill <^ 
Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 
Individualize Instruction 
Emptoy the Team Teaching Approach 
Use Sub^ Matter Experts to Present Intormstton 
Prepere BuHetm Boards and Exhibits 
Present Infdrmation with Models. Real Objects, and Flannel 
Boards 

O-SMP^M Information with Overttead and Opaque Mstsfiais ^ 
C-^BPKent Information with Pilmstrips and Slides 
C-l^^^eent Information with Films 
0-28 rtossnt Information ¥Wth Audio Recordings 

Preeent Infonnatton with Televieed and Videotaped Miitenals 
Employ Programmed Instruction ^ 
Preeent Information with the Chalkboard andfFlip Chart , 

0: Iwtnifonai Evaliiellen ^ 

D-1 Eatabfiah Student Performance Cntena 

0>2 Aaeees S^ident Performance Knowledge 

D-3 Aaeeas Student Performance Attitudes < 

0-4 Aeeaes Student Perforrfti«ce Skills 

D-5 Determine Student Grades 

0-6 Evaluate Your Imtructional Effectiveness - 

Categonr i: InefrucioAai MeMoeiAefM 

E-1 Project Instructional Ri^rce f^eeds 

Mmge Your Budgeting and Reporting ResponeiMlties 



C-27 
0-28 
0-29 



E-5 Provide for Student Safety 

E-8 Provide for the Rrst Akj f4eeds of Students 

E-7 Assist Students m Developing Self-Disc ipl ins 

E-8 Otganlzs the Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the vocational Laboratory 

Calegory^F: OuW^hce 

F-1 Gather Student Data bsmg Formal Data-Collection Technk^ues * 
Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 
Use Conferences to Help Meet Student h4eed8 ^ 
Provide Informabon on Educfbonal and Career Opporti^nities 
Assist Studentsm Applying lor Employment or Further Education 

Category G: SOwol^Comt mi nity AeMona 

Devetop a SchooK^ommunity Reistk^ns Plan for Yourj|pcationai 
Program 

GIvs Preeentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 
D^k>p Brochures to Promote Your Vocatk>nal Program 
Prspare Din^ays to Promote Your Vocational Program ♦ 
Prepare ^4ews Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocattonal 
Program 

Airange »0r Televtsion and R*tlio Presentatiom Concemir>g Your 

Vocatibr\aJ Program 
Conduct an Open^House 
Work with M errWys of the Community 
Work with State and Local Edu^^rs 
Obtain Feedba9k about Your Vocatk)nal Program 

Category H: Sliidenl Vocatt^ gfgen toe tioo 

Devetop a ^Personal Phitosophy Concerning Student Vocattonal 

Organoatkirts 
Establish a Student Vocatk>nal Organization 
Prepere Student Vocational Ofganization Members for 

Leadership Roles * 
Assist Student Vocational Organization Members in Devek>plng ^ 
and financing a Yearty Program of Activities ^ W 

Supervise Actlvtbei Qf the Student Vocational Organization 
Oukle Pyt i cipatton m Student VDcattonal Organizattor>*ontetls 
Catsgory It P relsselonai Roto and Oe v etep m ew t 
1-1 Keep Ut)-lo-Oate Profeesionally » 
1-2 Serve Your leeching Profeesion 
^ 1-3 ^ Devetop an Active Personal Phitosophy of Education 
* 1-4 Serve the School and Communtty 
1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Posttipn ' 
M Provide Laboratory Experler>ces for Prospective Teachers 
. 1-7 Ptan the Student Teaching Experience 
h6 Supervise Student Teachers 

Category J: Coocd to atton of Coqpet a ttv e Education 
j-1 Establish Guidelines tor Your Gooperatrve Vbcatonai frogram 
Manage the Attendance. Transfers, and terminations of Co^ 

Students « 
Enroll Students in Your Co-Op Progrsm 
Secure Training Stations tor Your' Co-Op Program , 
Place CoOp Students on the Job 
Devetop the, Training Abmty of On-the%tob Instructors 
Coordlnale On-the-Job Instruction 
Evaluate CoOp Students' On-th4>tob Pertormance 
Prepare tor Students' Related Instruction 
Superviee an Emptoyer-Emptoyee Appreciatton Event 



F-2 
F-3 
F-4 
F-5 



G-1 

G-2 
G-3 
Q-4 
G-5 

G-^ 

G-7, 
G-8 
G-9 
G-10 



H-1 

H-2 
H-3 

H-4 

H-5 



E-2 
E-3 
E^ 



Arrwige for Improvement of Your VocatiormI FacMMss 
Maintain a Fifing System 



J-2 

J-8 
wM 
J-5 
J-8 
J-7 
J-8 
J-9 
J-10 

9«LATI0 PUMJCATIOMS 

Student Guide to Using Pertormance-Baeed Teacher Education 

Matedals ^ 
Reeoun^ Person GuW«) Using Pertormance-Baeed Teacher 

Educalton Materials 
Qak)e to the implementatton of Performance- Baaed Teacher Educatton 



For lnfonn«tk>n r^oarding ivi 



t^lkMm^^lnd pricM of ttwM matsrtalt contact— 

AAVIM 



. American AMOcUrtkm for Vocational Instructional Mttartals 
120 Er>g*f^rlf>g Canter e Unlvartlty of Gaorgia e Athant, Qaorgia 30602 e (404) 542-2586 




